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AT THE CLOSE of World War 
II, I was living in a Far Eastern 
area that had been subjected to 
Japanese rule. And with its lib- 
eration from the Japanese, many 
changes naturally took place. 
But probably the most  pro- 
nounced change could be found 
in the attitude of the people to- 
ward Westerners: a new nation- 
alistic spirit which had strangely 
enough been sparked by the 
ousted invader’s slogan, ‘Asia 
for the Asiatics.’’ Traditional re- 
spect for and deference to whites 
had become a thing of the past. 
A new self-respect had come to 
the fore and they refused to al- 
low themselves to be exploited 
as they had been in the past. 
Defiance could be detected in 
many forms but was best sym- 
bolized in the organization of 
labor — a feverish organization 
such as labor in those parts had 
never seen before. Ours was 
but one outpost of the former 
Japanese empire from Harbin to 
Singapore to experience such a 
burst of activity in mustering the 
forces of labor. 

While the new unions were 
native -controlled, they were 
nevertheless open to influence. 
6 


The question in the minds of fel. 
low missionaries and myself way 
whether Democratic influence 
with a definite Christian flavor} 
or that of the Communist pattem 
would prevail. There was a con- 
spicuous absence of Christian 
leadership, we noted sadly, 
while Communist agents, ex 
pertly trained in labor relations, 
came forth in great numbers. 
They took control of the situa 
tion with little or no struggle. 
But we hardly realized then that 
Communist readiness to take the 
lead at that time and in that 
area was just a sample of the ac 
tivity planned for the ultimate 
Red conquest of all Asia. 

We Catholics, and Christians 
in general, had failed. We failed 
because we had not prepared 
Christian labor leaders in ad 
vance as the Communists had 
done. We failed also because 
when the emergency did arise, 
we took no definite steps to cope 
with the situation. 

This tragic mistake is being 
repeated even now while other 
so - called “under - developed 
areas” in Asia, Africa and South 
America are actively organizing 
their labor forces and we fail to 
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| take positive steps to help them 
and influence their organization 
' towards the truth. The struggle 
for the souls of the world goes 
on between Christianity and the 
anti-Catholic forces; it continues 
especially for the soul of labor. 
Pius XI said that the greatest 
scandal of the Church in this 
century was the loss of the work- 
ing masses of Europe to the 
Church. At this time we are los- 
ing the working masses of many 
nations outside the Western 
world and hardly anyone is con- 
cerned about it. 

The reason for this might be 
found in a mistaken theoretical 
concept prevalent in the minds 
of many. We are aware of the 
very definite interest of the 
Church in the organization of 
labor. The Church showed its 
interest when it started to pro- 
mote labor unions during the 
“dark” Middle Ages and more 
recently through the Papal doc- 
uments of Leo XIII, Pius XI and 
Pius XII. It is commonly as- 
sumed that this interest of the 
Church is determined by the ne- 
cessity to withstand anti-Chris- 
tian and anti-human ideologies 
widely spread in the labor field. 
This is definitely a task to be 
accomplished because any error, 
either speculative or practical, 
must be fought against. But, by 
restricting our vision to consider 
the organization of labor merely 
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as a means to safeguard what 
we have already achieved (our 
Christian positions), we fail to 
understand the full meaning of 
Christianity and, consequently, 
we leave ourselves open to our 
adversaries accusations of using 
religious power to influence the 
political field. 

Therefore, it is necessary to 
have a clearer concept of the role 
of Christianity in the world to 
understand why all the interest 
of the Church in the organiza- 
tion of labor. The Church has 
been established by her Divine 
Founder not merely as a society 
with religious and supernatural 
goals, but rather as the living 
continuation of Christ, Who, in 
the thought of God, must em- 
brace the whole of humanity. 
In the plan of God, men are not 
scattered individuals who swim 
alone through the ocean of life 
towards eternity but, rather, they 
swim as a unit with the Son of 
God. The role of the Church in 
the world is, therefore, to make 
humanity aware and conscious 
of this bond of unity, which is 
so intimate as to resemble that 
which exists between the mem- 
bers of the same organism. To 
make man conscious of the ma- 
terial needs and interests of his 
fellow man (and, the organiza- 
tion of labor is a vital part of 
this) is a necessary step towards 
making men realize that they 
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form a spiritual unity in search 
of the ultimate goal of realizing 
the great plan of God — The 
Mystical Body. 

The problem of the organiza- 
tion of labor viewed in this light 


is strictly bound to the mission- 
ary problem of the Church. This 
activity — that is, the organiza- 
tion of labor — can no longer 
be considered as a subsidiary to 
the apostolate which can be set 
aside in the face of more urgent 
problems; but, on the contrary, 
is an indispensable activity to- 
wards the final goal of making 
men conscious of their brother- 
hood. 

This responsibility lies not 
only on the shoulders of Bishops 
and Priests, but on those of ev- 
ery Catholic (as a matter of 
fact, of every Christian) — and 
particularly on the shoulders of 
leaders who have been entrust- 
ed by Divine Providence with an 
important task in the labor field. 


Their attention should be imme- 
diately directed to the situation 
existing in what we call the 
“mission fields’’ of the Church 
so that our role there may not 
be stolen by others who, having 
grasped the new desire of those 
masses to improve their stand: 
ard of living, attempt to separaté 
the goal of an economic improves 
ment from that of spiritual ad 
vancement. In the Catholic com 
cept the two are indissolubly 
united. 

The working masses of the 
United States are probably the 
only ones in the world free from 
Communist influence because la- 
bor here is organized according 
to Christian principles, and this 
is undoubtedly one of its greatest 
contributions to the prosperity 
of the country. What Christian 
labor has achieved in the States 
should also be the goal to be 
achieved in the rest of the world 
and especially in the new rising 
nations of Africa and the Far 
East, which constitute the great- 
er portion of the mission fields 
of the Church. 

We missionaries hope and 
pray that the Christian leaders 
of the labor movement in the 
United States will become mor 
and more aware of the role they 
must play in the rest of the world 
—a role which is vitally united 
to that of the missionary activi- 
ties of the Church. 
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THE SUN WAS setting over 
the Burmese jungle. The night 
prayers usually recited by all 
the Catholics in the village had 
just been said. 

Squatting over a bamboo mat 
in front of my hut, I settled down 
for the usual chat with the elders 
of the village. 

I had just arrived on my 
monthly visit to the mission that 
very afternoon, after having 
spent a couple of days on horse- 
back, and was really more in- 
clined to the luxury of plain and 
simple sleep. 

I noticed, however, that there 
was something stirring in the air; 
it was a sensation one gets when 
he feels a note of gloom or hap- 
piness. But as yet, I wasn't sure 
which of the two it was going 
to be. 

And so I settled down to talk 
about the wind, rain, and cattle. 
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I remembered that with Ori- 
entals, the shortest way to any 
subject is, in reality, the longest 
way around the bush... and 
so I waited for them to come to 
the point of the matter. 

Finally, one of the elders 
blurted out: 

“Father, we have arranged for 
several marriages here, in the 
village. But some of the girls 
seem unwilling to come to the 
church for the blessing. We 
must have it out with them— 
either they come, or we must tell 
them that there will be no more 
marriages performed here.” 


I said. “We must 
go slowly. It is true that I am 
here to bless marriages, but I 
must first make certain that the 
girls give their consent freely 
and willingly. It seems to me, at 
times, that you force these girls 
into marriage too much.” 


“Slowly,” 











And then I said to the elder, 
who had spoken first: “You go, 
and call these couples. And we 
will see what is to be done.” 

They then told me that there 
were four couples to be married. 

While we waited for the young 
couples, we discussed other vil- 
lage affairs, and more especial- 
ly, the doings of the church. 

Our biggest immediate prob- 
lem was that a fire had de- 
stroyed the church the previous 
year, and all we had to answer 
the needs of a church 
hastily erected chapel. 

The good people of the village 
had promised to cut the wood 
and bring sufficient lumber from 
the jungle and help in erecting 
the new edifice. 

For my part, I promised to 
give them the nails, and some 
corrugated iron for the roof—al- 
though I hadn't any idea at the 
time as to where I would get the 
money to keep my promise for 
these things. 

Finally, the older arrived... 
alone! He was still breathing 
heavily as he gave me an ac- 
count of his errand: 

“Laura says that she is ready 
to come—the next time that you 
get back to our village. Marie 
says that she is tired and wants 
to sleep now, but will come to 
you tomorrow morning for her 
marriage blessing. Rosie has 
fled from the village completely. 


was a 
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her anyplace. But the boys— 
well, they are all very willing!” 


When I heard this, I turned to | 
the catechist and told him to go [ 


and persuade the young ladies, 
as best he could, that since their 
civil marriage had already been 
performed, they must at least 
come to see me to have the mar. 
riage blessed. 

After the catechist had lett, | 
commented to the elders: “I 
really cannot understand you. 
How can I know if a girl is really 
opposed to a marriage, or if she 
is merely pretending? 
manners have me puzzled.”’ 

“Father,’’ one of the elders re- 
plied, “don't worry about it. You 
have only to do what I did my- 
self. 

“When it was my time to get 


Your 


married, I could not persuade my ff 


girl to come before the priest, 
either. Every time I tried to 
bring her to the church, she 
either ran away or went into 
hiding. Of course, I wanted her 
to make up her own mind about 
it. 

“But finally, in desperation, | 
went to a neighboring village to 
see the priest. I told him of the 
situation, and asked him to come 
and visit our village. I took 
along everything that was need- 
ed for the celebration of the Mass 
back to my own village. Then, 


And Lucy must be hiding some. J 
where, because I could not find § 
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I spread the word about that the 
priest would be coming the fol- 
lowing morning. I also spread 
the word that I was leaving the 
village to go and visit my rela- 
tives who lived elsewhere. 

“The priest came that evening. 
And my girl, 
along for confession. 
suspect anything. 

“The next morning, she arose, 
got ready for Mass, and went to 
the church. And when she ar- 
rived, I grabbed her by the arm 
and brought her before the priest 
in order that he could bless our 
marriage. 

“Since then, we have lived to- 
gether very happily for eighteen 
years. But if I had not tricked 


as usual, went 


She didn’t 


| her that day, I probably would 
| still be looking for a wife.” 


When he had finished speak- 
ing, the catechist returned. Laura 
was trailing behind him, eyes 
downcast. 

“Listen, Laura,” I said. ‘You 
areno longerachild. You know 
your religious doctrine very well. 


| Now, if you want to take this 


man as your husband, you had 
better come along with us to 
the church. If not, then you can 
return to your home and we will 
speak no more of marriage for 
you.” 

Then I hesitated a moment. 
She said nothing. 

“Well, do you want him for 
a husband, or don’t you?” 
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Her eyes grew big with ex- 
citement. “Surely not, father. 
No, I shall not take him for my 
husband.” 

One of the men came up to me 
and whispered in my ear: “Do 
not believe her, father. When 
she says that, it only means that 
she is crazy about him!” 

At this point I was losing all 
patience with the girl. I turned 
to her again. “Look, Laura. For 
me, when you say yes, you mean 
yes. When you say no, you 
mean no. If you don’t want this 
man, go back to your house, and 
we will not speak of it again.” 

I was dumbfounded as I saw 
her leave the group and head 
straight for the church! 

Well, one out of four. At least 
that was something. Then, I 
asked the elders to convince the 
other couples to come for their 
blessing. 




















Marie's father stood up, he was 
shaking with anger. “If my 
daughter will not come to you, 
father, I am going to kill her!” 

“Oh, no, no,” I _ pleaded. 
“There is no need for you to say 
such things. That is hardly a 
Christian attitude for you to 
take .. . and against your own 
daughter!” 

“Well, father,’’ he said, “it is 
all right for you to talk that way, 
because you have no daughters 
to marry off. But if you were in 
my shoes—” 

Then all of the others began 
to volunteer suggestions on how 
to persuade the young girl to 
give her quick assent. It was 
almost ten in the evening, and I 
was growing quite impatient 
and extremely tired. I told the 
men that I was going to bless 
Laura’s marriage, and then re- 
tire for the night. I left them to 
figure out what they would do 
with their reticent daughters. 

When I had finished my pray- 
ers, I blew out the candle and 
went to bed. 

I was just about ready to fall 
off to sleep, when I heard some- 
one calling outside my window. 

“Father! Are you asleep, al- 
ready?” 

“Yes, I'm fast asleep,”’ I shout- 
ed out. But then I arose and 
went to the window. “Well, 
what is it? What do you want 
with me now?” 
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“Father, I have brought Marie 
and Rosie with me. They are 
ready now —for you to blesg) 
them, father!”’ 

“But my dear man, it’s past 
eleven o'clock. I waited for 
three hours for these girls to 
come, and they wouldn't. Tell” 
them to go back home. Tell them 
they can have any priest they 
want bless them. It’s apparent 
they don't want my service any 
way. But if they want, tell them 
to see me in the morning and 
I'll see what I can do about it.” 

“But, father,”’ the man plead- 
ed, ‘please be patient with them, 
It is the very last time we will 
do anything like this to you. I 
promise. And if you don’t mar 
ry them now ... I'm afraid they 
never will get married.” 

At the thought of this last, my 
conscience began to disturb me. 
After all, wasn't it my duty to be 
of service to these people? 

After thinking about it for @ 
moment, I called out to him: “All 
right. Wait there a minute. I'l 
get dressed and come with yotl 
right away.” 

When I walked into the 
church, the catechist had already) 
lighted the candles. The bride 
grooms were standing by the ak 
tar rail waiting. And the shy 
young brides were stubbornly 
lingering at the door of thé 
church. I asked the girls t@ 
come forward, but no one vel 
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F tured to do so. I started to lose 
“my patience once again. 
' “Now, look, ladies! 
enough that you've already 
awakened me from a sound 
sleep? If you want to get mar- 
ried, come forward. If you don't, 
then go home, and don’t bother 
me any more with talk of mar- 
riage.” 

Not one of the girls moved for- 
ward. Then their fathers and 
the witnesses they had brought 
with them went over to the girls 
and virtually dragged them up 
before me. 

When they had come forward, 
Ibegan the ceremony. 

“Anthony, do you take Marie, 
here present, for your lawfully 
wedded wife?’ 

“Why do you think I came 
here, father? Yes, of course I 
do!" 

“Very good,” I said. 

“Now, then. Marie, do you 
take Anthony here present, for 
your lawfully wedded  hus- 
band?” 

There was dead silence. 

“Now, see here, Marie! Say 
either yes, or nor. I haven't 
forced you here, you know!” 

Again there was nothing but 
silence. 

“Now for the last time, Marie. 
Do you, or do you not, take An- 
thony for your lawfully wedded 
husband?’ 

Marie turned her back on An- 


Isn't it 
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thony, 
slightly. 
“No, Marie,” I said. “That is not 
enough. You must say‘yes”, be- 
cause these witnesses must hear 
it. It is not enough to merely 
nod your head.” 

Finally, she whispered, very 
feebly, “Yes.” 

It was past midnight before I 
again felt the friendly comfort 
of my bed. 

“Tomorrow,” I thought, “J am 
going to a new village. I am 
sure there will be the same ex- 
periences all over again—more 
marriages, more shy brides!” 

At the beginning, I had my 
doubts about these marriages, 
because I wasn’t at all sure that 
the consent was freely given 

But now that I am more sea- 
soned in these matters, I feel a 


great deal better about them. 
For I have learned that this 


shyness on the part of the bride 
is a learned thing—a custom. No 
decent girl could say that she 
was eager to get married. The 
more reluctant she appeared to 
be, the surer you are that she is 
perfectly willing to be married. 

And this is proven time again, 
by the fact that barely nine 
months after the marriage had 
been performed, the shy young 
brides come to you with a beau- 
tiful, friendly smile, to present 
you with her newborn child, for 
you to Baptize! 


and nodded her head 
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DESPITE the military and po. 
litical upheavals which upset 
Italy during the mid-nineteenth 
century, Pope Pius IX determined 
that that country should nonthe. 
less share in the spread of Chris. 
tianity in missionlands overseas, 
With religious orders such as the 
Franciscans and Jesuits under 
constant attack from secularistic 
forces, the Holy Father decided 
that the new congregation 
should be manned by diocesan 
priests not bound by a specific 
religious rule. And with the 
foundation otherwise firmly laid, 
it was decreed: 

“His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, 
happily reigning, with sin- 
gular pleasure approves ol 
the project to have opened 

. a Seminary for Foreign 
Missions.” 

And so in 1850 began one of 
the oldest mission-sending soci- 
eties of the Church, the Pontifi- 
cal Institute of Mission Exten- 
tion, (PIME), its members known 
as the Missionaries of Saints 
Peter and Paul. Since then over 
one thousand priests have set oul 
to bring the message of Chris 
tianity to mission areas specili- 
cally designated by Papal av 
thority. 

To plant the seed of Faith i 
many forgotten corners of the 
globe, the early pioneer priests 
assumed the roles of doctor te 
sick and wasted bodies, builder 
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of churches, chapels, hospitals 
and schools, teacher to the ig- 
norant and superstitious and 
father to the hungry, homeless 
and needy. Carrying on this 
noble tradition are today’s gen- 
eration of Missionaries of Saints 
Peter and Paul which include in 
their ranks 15 Bishops, 515 
Priests and 80 Brothers. Pre- 
paring to join them in their great 
works are many Seminarians, 
among them young Americans 
now engaged in studies for the 
priesthood in Columbus, Ohio. 
The great mission activity of 
the early PIME fathers and that 
of their successors had been 
achieved through financial aid 
derived from Italian sources. But 
the poverty and destitution re- 
sulting from World War II in 
Italy eliminated the possibility 
of further substantial support 
and the missionaries’ tremen- 
dous network of 625 schools, 144 
hospitals, 6 leprosaria, 167 or- 
phanages, and 18 trade schools 
was threatened with collapse. 
Realizing the seriousness of 
this crisis, an old friend of the 
Missionaries, Cardinal Mooney, 
gracionsly invited them to estab- 
lish themselves in the United 
States with Detroit, his dio- 
cese, as their national headquar- 
ters. The Cardinal's generosity 
stemmed from remembrance of 
his visits to PIME missions in 
India during his stay as Apos- 
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tolic Delegate to that country. 

Thus took place the interna- 
tionalization of the PIME Mis- 
sionaries of Saints Peter and 
Paul, a move approved and 
blessed by the present Holy Fa- 
ther, Pope Pius XII. Thanks to 
American generosity initiated by 
Cardinal Mooney, the financial 
crisis has been weathered and 
the Missionaries have not only 
been able to maintain their net- 
work of institutions of mercy but 
have been able to expand them. 
Through the help of Bishop 
Ready of Columbus, Ohio, the 
missionaries have started build- 
ing their first permanent Semi- 
nary in the United States at 
Newark, Ohio. With its official 
dedication in the fall of this year 
will begin the training of other 
generous American young men 


» who will in time take their place 


as priests alongside their Italian 
confreres of the PIME Mission- 
aries of Saints Peter and Paul in 
mission outposts around the 
world. 
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A LITTLE MORE THAN five 


years ago, we ventured to lay 
the foundation of a new church 


in our newly-started Mission of *° 


Borni—a village almost com- 
pletely hidden in the midst of 
the jungles of Bengal, East Pak- 
istan. 

At the time, we were full of 
enthusiasm, and quite animat- 
ed by the prospect of a new 
church. Indeed, cut off as we 
were from civilization and com- 
munication, it required no little 
courage to attempt it in the first 
place. 


But a church was entirely 
= necessary in this mission, fo 
‘= there are more than twelve hur 
dred Catholics here, whose spir- 
=; itual needs must be looked after. 
*: These people are quite devout, 
“attending Mass regularly; lib 
a erally using holy pictures i 
Se their huts, and wearing religious 
S medals strung about _ thei 
ea -necks. They have a great de 
& = votion to the Holy Mother, and 

he daily rosary is a comma 
= family prayer. 
3 And so we felt these goo 
people should be rewarded fo 
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their devotion; they should have 
a church of their own. 

After we had laid the founda- 
tion stone, the project was sol- 
emnly blessed by the Bishop. We 
thought that with his blessing, 
and our complete willingness, 
we could carry our building ef- 
forts to a final and rewarding 
end. However, such was not 
the case. 

In no time at all, the materi- 
als we had purchased were all 
gone; and there was no money 
forthcoming with which to buy 
or order more. We had to put 
our efforts off, temporarily. At 
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least, we hoped it would only 
be temporary. 

However, it was only after 
several years of hoping and 
praying that we were able to 
continue with the construction 
of our church. So often during 
that time, there was the tend- 
ency to become discouraged. We 
seemed to be awaiting a miracle 
that was always late in coming. 

But our wait was well worth 
it. For now, five years after we 
laid the foundation, our church 
is completed. In only six months, 
we have taken our first begin- 
ning efforts and finished them 
off with a glorious structure— 
shining as a beacon of devotion 
and love to all the people in the 
village. 

Christians and pagans alike 
are amazed to see such a build- 
ing in this dense jungle. They 
marvel at its structure and beau- 
ty. They are attracted, too, by 
the statue of the Virgin Mary, 
who beckons all to her side. 
Pagans and Christians alike 
bow their heads as they pass 
her statue. 

Now we can look back rather 
wistfully at a report written in 
the early stages of our church 
building by a traveling corres- 
pondent. Said he in one of his 
articles: 

“There is a place in the in- 
terior of Bengal, a place called 
Borni. It is a very small and 
out-of-the-way village, situated 
in the depths of a jungle which 
consists of rank vegetation and 
cane thickets. 
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“I came upon this place quite 
by accident, and it gave me 
rather a pleasant start. For 
here, amid all the brush and 
jungle greenery, were Catholic 
Missionaries, busily engaged in 
starting a new mission. 

“In the center of their com- 
munity stands a Cross of Christ 

. their symbol of work and 
mercy administered to those 


whose souls they shall save. 
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“There is a small Catholic 
colony already started in Borni. 
The people have very success- 
fully succeeded in bringing part 
of the land under cultivation for 
their food. They have built 
their cottages out of bamboo, 
with thatched roofs made from 
straw. The huts are perfectly 
neat and clean, as indeed, is the 
entire area. 

“The Mission is situated on a 
high piece of land by the side 
of the beautiful, winding river 
Boral. A species of hemp grows 
wild here, adding charm and 
beauty to the local scenery. 
Graceful bamboo clumps also 
decorated the place —and the 
thorny plants look most en- 
chanting. In truth, it all looks 
like a fairy-tale setting. 

“However, appearances can 
be quite deceiving, and this is 
true with Borni, as with many 
another place. For all this 
beautiful greenery, while serv- 
ing to decorate the land, also 
breeds some of the most pesky 
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and venomous insects and rep. 
tiles. Leopards and wild boars, 
too, can be found in these parts, 
A man travelling through the 
countryside must therefore be 
very careful where he steps. 

“In the Mission there is q 
chapel with walls made of split 
bamboo, and a roof of straw — 
not unlike the huts of the native 
villagers. 

“At the extremity of the chap. 
el is the altar, on either side of 
which hangs two paintings: one 
of Mother Mary with the Child 
in her arms; the other of Christ 
crucified. They point to the 
great devotion and selflessness 
with which these Missionaries 
carry on their work. 

“There are three other small 
cottages: one serves as a school, 
one is the Fathers’ kitchen, and 
the third is the residence of the 
missionaries. I found, in all of 
these cottages, a great poverty 

. yet, combined with even 
greater simplicity! 

“Rev. Fr. L. Bigoni, the head 
of the mission of Borni, invited 
me to have tea with him under 
the shade of his hermitage; and 
we passed a pleasant time to 
gether discussing many points ol 
interest about missionary activ 
ities. 

“And as I went to the Mission 
on Sunday morning, I availed 
myself of the opportunity of at 
tending the religious service 
held in po ee I found the 
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service to be both interesting 
and instructive. 

“The congregation was formed 
of Christians from the village, 
although some had to travel as 
much as two or three miles to 
attend. 

“When services were-over, the 
people came to the good father 
to ask for many things; some for 
medicine, some to have him set- 
tle personal family quarrels or 
neighborly disputes, and _ still 
others came to him for guidance 
in various private and com- 
munity purposes. 

“The good priest attended to 
all these problems without the 
hint of vexation, and with a 
quiet, understanding smile on 
his face. 

a, 
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“When his parish work had 
been completed, Father Bigoni 
took me around and showed me 
the plan and the foundation the 
missionaries had laid down for 
the construction of a big church. 
The size of the foundation gave 
hint to a rather monumental 
task, especially considering the 
locality, lack of transportation, 
communication, and materials! 

“Construction on the church 
has been suspended temporar- 
ily, due to a lack of funds. How- 
ever, when it is finally complet- 
ed, the good father has further 
plans: It is his wish to also 
build a convent for Sisters, and 
asmall hospital for the poor sick 
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of the surrounding territory. 

“It would seem that all these 
efforts will prove to be uphill 
tasks—they will none of them be 
easy for the missionaries. How- 
ever, as Father Bigoni pointed 
out to me, soldiers of Christ 
never feel daunted over any dif- 
ficulty or situation they may en- 
counter on their way to doing 
service for God. 

“And I am sure that they will 
resume the activities of the mis- 
sion with calm, cool courage, 
and the conviction that good 
will be the reward for their ef- 
forts and sacrifices. 

“I cannot help but think that 
it is this same spirit that en- 
abled Christ to bear the heavy 
burden of His cross while going 
to Golgotha to die. He, too, was 
subjected to many trials as He 
travelled His difficult road. 

“This spirit, this love, seems 
to be the very thing which in- 
spires the missionaries to live 
a life of sacrifice in order to car- 
ry the message of Christ cruci- 
fied all over the globe .. . even 
to this remote village in the 
heart of the jungle.” 

Today, with a joyful heart, 
we are grateful to God and the 
Blessed Mother for having bless- 
ed our labors as They have. We 
are thankful, too, to our many 
friends who have helped us in 
this work with their alms and 
charity. 

The new church will remain 
as a perpetual monument of all 
for the glory of Our Lord and the 
faith of the people of Borni. 
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Midway between the source 
and the mouth of Brazil's Ama- 
zon River and practically on the 
dividing line of the two rural 
provinces, Amazonas and Par- 
ana, stands the river port-city 
of Parintins which has just be- 
come the center of a new 
Prelacy. 

Do you wonder what the open- 
ing of a new Prelacy might be 
like? Better still, wonder what 
it might be like in a country such 
as Brazil, far remote from our 
snug little homes here in the 
U.S.? What it might be like in 
a spot on the map such as Parin- 
tins, a spot continually burnt by 
an equatorial sun, and where 
the Church is struggling to in- 
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crease its fold and bring the 
faithful closer to Our Lord? 


It begins in Parintins for ex 
ample with a hardy welcome of 
the PIME Missionaries of Ss 
Peter and Paul, who will share 
indefinitely its joys and sorrows, 
fighting with its people the fight 
of the Cross of Christ. The ap 
pointed Apostolic Administrator 
is Archbishop Albert Ramos of 
Manaus. 

Officially, though, it begins 
with a retreat with PIME Fathers 
Frezzini, Cortese and Archbishe 
Ramos preaching and prepariz 
the people for the solemn hong 
which is about to be besto 
on them. Each parish of th 
Parintins Prelacy then organiz 
to fill their assigned role in 
celebration and ceremony 
come. 

On the great day itself, people 
stream into the river city and 
even from Manaus, the capital 
of Amazonas State. A special 
ship, bringing representatives of 
the Clergy and Catholic laily 
come from Manaus, while Mauei 
too had its own special repre 
sentatives. 

Almost all the people from 
Vila Amazonas come to the 
great feast, holding aloft a 
statue of their Patron Saint, St 
Francis Xavier. From far away 
Barreirigna a crowd also comes 
with a statue of Our Lady diy 
Help amidst a background df 
flags and banners. 

Parintins is situated at the 
foot of a hill, its homes spread 
upwards on the slopes, overlook 
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sther Frezzini matches his skill at 

chery with that of the young 

azon parishioners under his spir- 
al care. 


Bishop Ready © 
has great hopes 


for the first permanent U.S. Seminary 


of the PIME Missionaries of Ss. Peter 

~ , and Paul, which is being constructed 
seein — ga in Newark, Ohio, and which will 
sveling by boat is easier than welcome another crop of Seminar- 
dging through the thick brush of ions this fall. At the cornerstone 

Amazon forests. blessing ceremony of the new struc- 
ture on July 22nd, Bishop Ready 
urged all friends of the Missionaries 
to share his hopes and help in build- 
ing the new PIME training center for 
missionary priests. 

To all who have responded to 
Bishop Ready’s appeal we extend 
our heartiest thanks and assure you 
of our remembrance of your inten- 
tions in our daily Masses and Pray- 
ers. To all who want to help we 
wish to assure them the same but 
may we urge you to send your con- 
tribution as soon as possible. Any- 
thing from $1 to $1,000 will be 
gratefully received. 


are in order during these 
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ing the big river below. It is up 
to five miles wide, beautifully 
reflecting the blue sky after a 
week of rain. 

A procession begins about 
eight o'clock in the morning, 
during which the people escort 
the Archbishop to the Cathedral 
for the Pontifical Mass. He puts 
on the Pontifical vestments be- 
fore the large Cross raised in 
the square before the Cathedral 
by the Redemptorist Fathers who 
placed it there some years ago 
in memory of their mission. 

Although the heat is almost 
suffocating, the people are at- 
tentive and devout throughout 
the long ceremony and Mass. 
They seem to sense the nearness 
of Christ, especially during the 
elevation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment... as if He were, indeed, 
stretching His arms on the Cross 
and opening his heart to all. 

In the afternoon another pro- 
cession and ceremony takes 
place before a great crowd gath- 
ered at the Cathedral. With the 
devout are statues of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, Patroness of 
the Prelacy, and various Pat- 
ronal Saints of the represented 
Parishes. The Superior of the 
missionaries, Rev. Father Arch- 
angel Cerqua, then reads the 
Pontifical Bull announcing the 
foundation of the Prelacy, first in 
Latin and then in Portugese. The 
people listen attentively and 
then break into enthusiastic ap- 
plause. This is further intensi- 
fied by the ringing of bells and 
the blowing of horns which can 
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be heard for miles around. 


When the people have finally 
quieted down, the Apostolic Ad 
ministrator reads off the names 
of the Pastors and Curates fg 
each Parish after which he elo 
quently offers his thanks to God 
and to the Pope. He reminds the 
people of their blessings an 
welcomes the PIME Missionarigg, 
who after years of labor in Ar 
zonas, are now entrusted 
the new Prelacy. He expre 
hopes of further triumphs ¢ 
victories for Christ. At the 
ing of the Angelus, the Ar 
bishop entrusts the new Prel¢ 
to the Blessed Virgin. His voi 
however, is almost drowned @ 
by the applause of the cong 
gation. 

After the singing of the 
Deum by both clergy and p 
ple, the evening Mass is sag 
and the feast has come to 4 
end. As Mass began the gred 
day, so it ended it! 

And that is how a Prelacy is 
opened along the Amazon River 
It is in a land of 97,697 squan 
miles with 50,000 civilized im 
habitants and 10,000 Indians. 
is an area of Brazil to which4@ 
new era has come... a happy 
one for its people and for the 
whole Catholic Church. It is 
hoped that God will continue te 
rain His blessings upon it and 
that other Catholics the world 
over will join the PIME Mission 
aries in prayer for their com 
tinued success in bringing Chris 
and His Blessed Mother to iff 
people. 





“If the laity help in any way to bring the | 
light and consolations of the Faith to one hearth, | 
let them understand that a Divine Force has | 
been thus released, which will keep on growing | 
in momentum throughout the ages. If they help | 
even one candidate for the priesthood, they will 
fully share in all the fruits of sanctity and apos- | 
tolic works that will be his.’ 

POPE PIUS Xil 


A burse is a fund set aside by the PIME Missionaries | 
of Ss. Peter and Paul to help educate young men for | 
the missionary priesthood. Please help by contributing | 
to one of these burses and gain for yourself many of 

the great blessings spoken of by the Holy Father. 


Missionaries of Ss. Peter and Paul 
121 East Boston Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Dear Fathers: 
Enclosed you will find $__.__.._- ~~-__— for the 


education of young men preparing for the missionary 
in mission outposts around the world. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 





A distinguished and popular mem- 
ber of the Burmese Army, Colonel 
Maung is the National Director of 
Military Planning in Burma, 
next to the Supremo, with 
recently made a tour of 
His conversion to Catholi 
caused widespread interest 
Church in Burma, and while 
a ee 
| yet taken place, it 
| Colonel Maung’s Lane 
| emulated te a great extent. 
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to convert a Burmese — look at 
me!” And we fervently hope, 
through his prayers, that the miracle 
he seeks will be answered. 

Colonel Maung was married three 
years ago with more solemnized 
pomp than the Burmese had ever 
seen. As a result, and because he 
is so genuinely admired, many peo- 
ple have approached him to inquire 
about the reasons for the break 
with tradition, the unexpected 
change that caused him to embrace 
Catholicism. Colonel Maung rep‘ies 
to their questions and offers books 
for these inquirers to read, hoping 
that they, like he, will become in- 
terested enough to delve further 
into the mysteries of religious faith, 
Christianity, and finally, Catholicism. 
Should any of these be converted to 
Catholicism, Colonel Maung would 
find his own greatest personal joy. 





Dow BEE: 
RESCWE: 


By Colonel A. Maung Maung 


Part one to! 


I was born of Burmese par— 
ents who shared the convention — “tt 
al religious and social outlook 
of people of the middle class i 
Burma. Though I was to receiv 
what was termed a Western e¢ 
ucation, from earliest childhood 
I was reared in the Buddhist way the 
of life. 
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Early Environment 


Like all boys of my day, I be- 
came acquainted early in life 
with the myths and legends, and 
the cultural concepts traditional 
in an orthodox Buddhist family. 
But, as the Burma of my child- 
hood was a British colony, I 
grew up with a vague belief in 
the white man’s superiority; ad- 
miring his customs, traditions, 
and material achievements, 
while cherishing with patriotic 
loyalty the old culture and tradi- 
tions of my forefathers. 

Even in those early years, the 
‘conviction formed in my mind 
that while one could not dispute 
‘or deny the material purpose and 
“muperiority of Western civiliza- 
tion, the ancient culture and the- 
tology of my own countrymen 

as superior—and fundamental- 
dy, the absolute truth in the 

orld. 
) That it failed to achieve power 
land success in this present age 
was not its fault, but rather, 
civilization was on the decline 
when things material — and 
hence, evil — were bound to ob- 
tain greater acceptance in the 
world and achieve greater prog- 
tess and prosperity. 
Buddhist Theology 

It is essentially a Buddhist be- 
lief that the ages subsequent to 
to Buddha’s death means declin- 
ing gradually, terminating, fi- 
nally, in one’s own destruction; 
after which, a new universe 
is to evolve out of the essential 
elements of the old. Thus, the 
world will be prepared for the 
coming of a new Buddha, who 
will then restore to the people, 
the Dhamma—a system of laws 
and truths that will result in so- 
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cial equity and final salvation. 
In a word: the restoration of a 
Golden Age of Buddhism in the 
Universe. 

This process of the decline of 
the universe, its destruction, sub- 
sequent evolution and prosperity 
in a Golden Age, repeated in an 
infinite number of cycles, is the 
Buddhist concept of the pattern 
of existence and life in the ma- 
terial and spiritual universe. 
But, by means of the Dhamma, 
each individual, by his own per- 
sonal efforts, can improve his 
spiritual state and escape these 
self-perpetuating cycles to 
achieve a sort of limbo, where 
there is neither existence or 
change. This condition of being 
offers no pain or sorrow, no joy 
or pleasure. It is a colorless form 
of life called “Nirvana,” and is 
the goal to which all Buddhists 
aspire. 

My Early Religious Training 

From the time I was old 
enough to attend school, my par- 
ents strictly observed all the 
practices and precepts of ortho- 
dox Buddhism. While many of 
my school companions, whose 
parents were less conscientious 
about the souls of their charges, 
enjoyed themselves on Buddhist 
feast days and holidays in 
worldly ways, my family ob- 
served faithfully all the rites and 
ceremonials of the old religious 
festivals. 

Even as a child, I was taught 
how wrong it was to spend such 
holy days in “heathen-like” 
feasting and merry-making, in- 
stead of fulfilling the religious 
practices proper to people of the 
true faith. 

In the government schools of 
Burma, we were obliged to at- 
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tend a special course in 
Buddhism, from which the boys 
of other religious faiths were 
exempted. 

At that time, I regarded Chris- 
tianity as something quite for- 
eign, associating it with other 
institutions of the white man— 
whom I considered a usurper of 
our ancient Burmese empire. 

In these formative years, from 
the study of our national his- 
tory, and from the conversations 
of our elders, we schoolboys ac- 
quired a contempt for all things 
foreign, as is natural in any sub- 
nation. 

At that time, I thought being 
a Christian meant that one had 
lost his caste and his soul. To 
me, Christianity was a mysteri- 
ous, foreign importation, which 
we should rightly loathe. And 


this, in spite of the fact that I 
was receiving my education in a 


modern school, where the me- 

dium of instruction was English, 

and the ideas of the school and 

entire atmosphere were Western. 
My Days As A Monk 

According to custom, when I 
reached the age of fifteen, I en- 
tered a Buddhist monastery; to 
live for nine days as a young 
monk, or novice. 

All Buddhist boys are given 
serious religious instruction at 
or about the age of puberty, and 
are made, at this time, to em- 
brace the vocation of the Bud- 
dhist clergy for a period of at 
least seven days. 

Usually, there are many cere- 
monies, attendant on the en- 
trance of a young boy into the 
monastery. 

In my case, as my father had 
always regretted that his own 
initiation had been more of a so- 
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cial event than a spiritual ob 
servance, there was no pomp @ 
revelry. I entered the monastery 
quietly, and with great solem. 
nity. 

During this period, I was ip 
structed by the monks in the 
more serious aspects and impli 
cations of the Buddhist religion 
And though I tried to fulfill the 
religious duties and exercise 
imposed upon the young novices 
they were irksome, and very dif 
ficult for a boy of my age. 

However, after a period of ning 
days, I left the monastery and 
returned to my free and happy 
ways. 

Home Life And School Days 

My mother died when I wa 
seventeen years of age. Of my 
parents, it was my mother who 
had studied her religion and had 
the greater interest in it. 

At the time of my mother’ 
death, my father had been mor 
occupied with his work and with 
a study of literature and cus 
toms of the West. But at this 
time, especially, he regretted 
that he had given less attention 
to his religion, whereupon he 
entered a monastery and ff 
mained there for a month. 

He gave himself up to the 
earnest study and practice d 
Buddhism, and its complicated 
doctrines he taught to his chil- 
dren. 

As I was already in my find 
year in high school, and my 
elder sister was already attené 
ing the University, we could w 
derstand some of what my father 
tried to explain. 

However, I was not greatly 
impressed by the metaphysicd 
doctrines of Buddhism, whid 
were pseudo - scientific 
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pseudo - philosophical. They 
were based on certain funda- 
mental assumptions, which no 
serious-minded student of mod- 
em science could logically 
accept. 

By this time, I had acquired 
enough modern education to 
realize that the doctrines ex- 

by the monks lacked a 
sound, logical background, and 
consisted of concepts derived 
from Greek and Hindu meta- 
physical thought. From this set 
of beliefs, the Dhamma evolved, 
in which many doctrines are pro- 
pounded as truths, without proof. 
Many of them are logically in- 
consistent, and conflict with one 
another. 

I must admit that I attended 
these classes of my father’s 
rather grudgingly, and found 
escape from them whenever pos- 
sible. Yet, I did manage to 
learn and understand a great 
deal about my religion. 

Life At The University 

I joined the University the fol- 
lowing year with the intention of 
preparing myself for the medical 
profession. 

My first course in biology 
made me even more skeptical of 
the old religion, and it inclined 
me greatly toward atheism. 

Yet at the same time, I be- 
came aware of the limitations of 
modern science, and was some- 
what influenced by the crude 
sientific arguments of the Bud- 
dhist theologians. 

At this time, I was reading 
avidly the essays and novels of 
H. G. Wells, T. H. Huxley, J. S. 
Huxley, J. B. S. Haldane, G. B. 
Shaw, and other popularizers of 
MCiological and _ scientific 
thought. 
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Their writings opened to me a 
world of vast possibilities for 
material and social benefit from 
the reorganization of society. 
My mind wandered into the un- 
real dream world of the mil- 
lenium of science and progress. 

Naturally, this led to my los- 
ing more and more of what was 
left of my belief in religion and 
spiritual life. 

At this time, I occasionally 
read the works of some Christian 
writers, too, such as J. M. Robert- 
son's essays. Mostly, they were 
works of Protestant apologists, 
and I thought their arguments 
threadbare. 

When I attempted to read the 
New Testament, I not only failed 
to grasp the message of Our 
Lord, but also could not under- 
stand or appreciate the beautiful 
but archaic language. The cus- 
toms and usages of the Roman- 
Judaic culture at the dawn of 
Christianity confused me. 

My reading at this period of 
my life included books on com- 
parative religion, books on An- 
parative religion, books on 
Anglican authors, and books by 
English and Burmese exponents 
of Buddhism and Hinduism, and 
also some scientific works. 

The mysticism in the writings 
of such authors as Swami Vive- 
kananda, for example, impressed 
me deepl y—more than any expo- 
sition of Buddhism or Hinduism, 
both of which lay emphasis on 
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philosophical and social 
concepts. 

In the light of all this reading, 
I reexamined, more thoroughly, 
my own religion. I assiduously 
practiced some of the exercises 
which promised the acquisition 
of spiritual power—the so-called 
vehicles of enlightenment. But I 
never did achieve anything, 
even though I was regular and 
persistent in my efforts at the 
time. 

Political Activities 

While a student at medical 
College, I began to take interest 
in the political life of the coun- 
try, and became absorbed in 


reading the works of political 
writers, especially those of so- 
cialist Marxist leanings. 

I was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Uni- 
versity Student Union, and be- 
gan to take an active part in its 


program. This organization was 
not entirely devoted to the cause 
of the students, but was rather 
a nursery for ardent freedom- 
loving leaders in our nation. 

It was a highly revolutionary 
organization, devoted to anti- 
British activities under any form 
practicable for intellectual pa- 
triots. The aim was to do some- 
thing substantial, so that we 
could win back freedom of our 
country from the British Im- 
perialists. 

This developed into a vital 
youth organization, and became 
a source of national unity in our 
people's struggle for independ- 
ence. 

Leading student strikes, and 
participating in other political 
movements of a revolutionary 
character, the youth of this or- 
ganization matured and devel- 
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oped into leaders who eventually 
secured the freedom of Burma. 
Burma At War 

With the outbreak of war ij 
Burma in December of 1941, and 
being violently nationalistic, 
joined the anti-British elements 
and took part in open revolt. 

During the years of Japaneg 
occupation, I continued theg 
nationalistic activities, while 
serving in the Burma Defeng 
Army—organized and trained by 
the Japanese! 

This Army was rallied, osten. 
sibly, to help the Japanese. But 
even from its earliest beginnings, 
all, or almost all, of its members 
were engaged in conspiring 
against them. The reason fe 
this was that we had soon rea 
lized that the Japanese were just 
as imperialistic as the British; in 
fact, they were even more so. 

We fomented revolts, not only 
in the army, but among the peo 
ple as well. And our efforts were 
highly successful. 

For this reason, we wer 
branded as hot-headed, hasty, 
and immature by our elder lead. 
ers. It was at this time that we 
came into contact with the Com. 
munists in Burma. 

Some of these Burmese Con- 
munists had been our com- 
panions in the former revolls 
against the British yoke; they 
had, even at that time, been ini- 
tiated into the party. 

Although they were few in 
number, they went about propa 
gating their doctrines, and fos 
tered the idea that Britain wasa 
better friend to the Burmese 
than the Japanese government. 
But the people hated the English, 
and would therefore not accept 
their teaching. 
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To counteract their propa- 
ganda, we spread about doc- 
trines of our own; eventually, the 
Communists came to us with 
offers of compromise. They were 
reasonable with us, because we 
had been more successful than 
they had been, and had gained 
the confidence of the intellectual 
and upper classes. We also had 
the whole-hearted support of the 
people throughout the country. 

Our leaders then agreed to 
form a nationwide anti-Japanese 
organization which would in- 
clude all political parties. This 
was the birth of the present dom- 
inant political organization in 
Burma—the anti-Fascist People’s 


Freedo 


Naturally, there was at this 
time a constant exchange of 
views between ourselves and the 
Communists; yet, they did all 
they could to attack and dis- 
credit us, and were never honest 
or fair in their relationships with 
us. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of 
our common cause, we remained 
loyal to the organization, re- 
fraining from any sort of action 
against the Communists which 
might defeat or weaken our main 
objective. 

During this period, some of us 
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began to study carefully the doc- 
trines of Communism, and the 
theories which were put forth. 
We did this out of a desire to be 
fair and sincere, at the same time 
gratifying our curiosity about 
their laws and policy. 

They had always assumed the 
role of positive prophets — they 
were always in the right. Logical 
examination, however, showed 
us how wrong they had been, 
and on how many counts! 

Yet, I must confess that when I 
studied Marxism and Leninism, 
I was greatly impressed with 
their doctrines. And though I 
knew that Communism, as a 
whole, was not good, I still 
thought that it offered a better 
philosophical and scientific foun- 
dation than any other social 
theory of our times. 

It was later, after I had taken 
the time and effort to examine 
closely the Communist doctrines 
— its political position, its 
theories and practices — was I 
finally made aware that Com- 
munism was not a system that 
could possibly lead to a perma- 
nent recasting of society for the 
benefit of all the people. 

I could not accept their lack of 
sincerity and honesty in all 
moral issues, and their complete 
absorption in purely material 
concepts. Their unscrupulous 
activities, alone, belied their 
concern for the welfare of the 
people as a whole, and for the 
success of our national cause in 
particular. 

In the course of a few months, 
we had developed such an 
antipathy for Communism, that 
we were even then convinced 
that should we eventually gain 
freedom, we would be duty- 
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bound to protect the nation from 
these megalomaniacs who called 
themselves Communists, and 
posed as the saviors of the op- 
pressed and the poor. 
Attitude Toward Christianity 

When the British returned to 
Burma, we were in open revolt 
against the Japanese. Later, we 
came to an agreement with the 
British, and for two years sub- 
mitted to their arbitrary rule, 
though with very poor grace, if 
not open defiance. 

They were the object of our 
hatred and our distrust, for in 


our views, foreigners were the 
enemies of the people and op- 
ponents of freedom. 

And so it was that Christians, 
too, were regarded as potential, 


if not actual traitors to our 
country. 

When finally, in January 1948, 
we achieved our independence, 
there was an aversion, a dis- 
trust and animosity for the Chris- 
tian Missions which had been 
founded in Burma. For, though 
we had been successful in rid- 
ding ourselves of the yoke of 
foreign politics, the Christian 
Missions still flourished. 

Religious Attitude 

During this period, I was prac- 
ticing no religion at all, and ob- 
serving only the basic ethical 
and social codes of behavior. 
The crude military life I had led 
corrupted my old, strict Bud- 
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dhist concepts to such an exten}, 
that I found myself despising the 
the way of life inculcated by m 
parents. 

A visit to England afforded m 
an opportunity of observing Eng. 
lish social life; and superficiq 
though my contacts admittedly 
were, I became convinced tha 
Western culture was immornl 
and irreligious . . . even degen. 
erate! 

The observations led me to 
give way to the evils of the 
times, in which I lived with less 
scruples than I might have had 
in my early youth. 

It was only later, in the bit 
terness of military defeat, that] 
came to reexamine my spiritual 
life and in the process, find my 
soul again. 

Civil War 

After gaining our independ. 
ence in 1948, the Union a 
Burma was beset by many ills— 
most of which were the effects of 
the devastating double invasion 
of the opposing armies of the 
British and Japanese. The latter 
occupied and subjugated the 
people of Burma for over fou 
years; during which time, they 
systematically denuded and 
pauperised the country, despoil- 
ing it of all its wealth, and sub 
jecting the inhabitants to cruel 
and wanton persecution. 

At the same time, they de 
pleted the country of its ma 
hood, with a system of forced 
labor that for many ended i 
death. 

The “liberation” of the coum 
try by the Allied Armies in 
creased the chaos. The armed 
forces bringing this about were 
composed of Chinese, African 
negroes, British, and American 





troops. 

Their sole interest and purpose 
was the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

And while they imposed a 
more restrained type of occupa- 
tion, nevertheless, they were al- 
most as harmful to us as the Jap- 
anese had been. The military 
character and the regime, the 
irresponsibility of the soldiers 
_,. all bred corruption and lax- 
ity of morals hitherto unknown 
in our social history. 

However, the war came to an 
end soon after the British reoc- 
cupied Burma; and after much 
national strife, public opposition 
and civic demonstrations against 
British rule, independence was 
granted to the country. 

But the seeds of discord, an- 
archy, and revolt had been 
sown. Communism was increas- 
ing in popularity, and rebel 
groups were organized to over- 
throw the government. 

The government, however, was 
stronger than the rebels had 
supposed; and so the revolts 
were quickly quieted. 

Prisoner Of The Karens 

Throughout this period, I was 
serving as an officer with the 
government armed forces, and 
asa loyal and ardent supporter 
othe Union of Burma. 

My friends and I gathered 
what force we could from the de- 
moralized and disorganized 
ttoops, and the police, and from 
the volunteers—and attacked a 
tebel force of Karens and 
Katchins at Meiktila. 

We were outnumbered ten to 
one. 

Eventually, 


I was captured 
while going forward to a com- 
pany post, engaged in holding 
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a bridge against this wild, in- 
surgent horde. 

I was imprisoned, and later, 
quite badly ill-treated. But I 
was fortunate enough not to 
have been murdered by these 
rebels who were, originally, 
“simple, God-fearing folk.” By 
now, these men had lost all 
sense of proportion, and were 
capable of greater atrocities than 
even the Japanese invaders had 
dreamed of. 

Many of my comrades were 
killed horribly, in cold blood; 
even after they had surrendered 
and were once more leading 
quiet lives at home with their 
families. 

These crimes could not be 
passed over lightly, as the mis- 
fortunes of war. The perpe- 
trators had, themselves, one time 
been our fellow army officers 
and friends. 

It seemed that, all at once, 
these men had unleashed a sav- 
age, barbaric streak that must 
have been dormant for years. 

Prison Camp 

I was captured by the Karens 
on Sunday, February 29, 1949. 
I was first lodged with my fellow 
prisoners in Meiktila jail. We 
made several futile attempts to 
escape, each time to be treated 
more brutally because of our 
efforts. 

We were moved about fre- 
quently, and finally, were lo- 
cated in the jail at Toungoo, 
located in the jail at Toungoo, 
which was then the stronghold 
and headquarters of the Karens. 
Here we were to remain for one 
full year. 

From the beginning of this 
period, I began to concern my- 
self with my spiritual life; per- 
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haps, because I always felt as 
though I were on the brink of 
death. 

Most of the prisoners were 
Buddhists, though there were 
also several Christians, one of 
whom was a Catholic. 

At one time or another, all of 
us used to speak with scorn and 
contempt of Christianity as pro- 
fessed by the Karens. And so I 
resolved, during my incarcera- 
tion, to practice my own Bud- 
dhist religion. And while I had 
failed in my previous attempts 
at religion, I felt that here was 
the ideal chance to set about it 
in earnest. 

Unlike Christianity, Buddhism 
allows the believer to choose 
the path of enlightenment, to 
engage in such practices as will 
serve to enhance his physical 
and psychical powers; to the end 
that he may advance in truth, 
and so climb step by step up the 
path toward total enlightenment. 

Therefore, I believed and ob- 
served faithfully, the Buddhist 
laws, precepts, and the sabbaths. 

I also secured a religious book 
explaining Buddhism, and en- 
deavored to master the meta- 
physics of this religious system. 
For it is also a Buddhist assump- 
tion that even without the aid 
of any special spiritual powers, 
one could, by mastering the 
metaphysics of Buddhism, 
achieve a high degree of holi- 
ness. 

In addition, I daily recited the 
Buddhist rosary, and the various 
Buddhist litanies. But the only re- 
sult of all this was that I gained 
a certain tranquility of mind, 
and experienced the satisfaction 
that attends spiritual  self- 
discipline. 
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Also, I entertained the conyij 
tion that, if I were to die at thd 
time, I could at least hope & 
escape the certainty of bein 
cast into hell—the possibilitig 
of which had held me terrified 

Yet, even when I was co. 
scious of how false were m 
hopes for rescue, I began to m 
lax my reliaious discipline, an 
fell again to my former fauls 
and sinful ways. 

When we had once more tried 
to escape from the jail and wer 
caught, we were placed in sep 
arated cells. This, then, gave 
me a greater opportunity to er 
ercise my spiritual practices. 

I was fully aware that no 
only were practical results lack 
ing, but also that I had litt 
ground for the faith and confi. 
dence in my efforts. And so, in 
my daily prayers, I always in 
cluded a petition to whatever 
powers there might be, to qrant 
me the true light and true faith 


My Study Of The Bible 

During these long months d 
my imprisonment, the Karen aw 
thorities allowed me, from time 
to time, to have a few political 
and religious visitors. Occasion 
ally, they would bring books 
and newspapers; these, general 
ly, were Baptist literature. 
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We were also able to obtain 
books. And one of those which I 
received was the King James 
version of the Bible. 

I have always been a vora- 
cious reader, and I had always 
been an inquirer of all knowl- 
edge, including religion. 

In my early days at college, 
I had read, but failed to under- 
stand, the New Testament. I 
now resolved to set myself to 
the task of reading the complete 
Bible. 

I was led to this, not merely 
by my interest in religion, but 
also because from my past 
studies of English literature, I 
knew that the latter had been 
greatly influenced by the Bible, 
and the literary style of the King 
James version. 

Besides which, there was a 
great lack of reading matter to 


be had, and I had precious little 
else to do but read. 

As I read the Bible from the 
beginning to end, I found my- 
self enthralled by the history of 


those ancient times; and, as 
those great sages of ancient 
times unrolled themselves before 
‘my mind's eye, I could scarcely 
‘tear myself from reading, even 
for food or sleep. 

There was much that shocked 
me at the first reading, of course: 
the cunning, the cruelty of the 
people of those times; their 
strong language, the stern warn- 
ings of the prophets; and the 
seemingly barbarous social cus- 
toms of those days. 

I thought then, that a God who 
Permitted such things, and at 
times even demanded that the 
Israelites do them, was not a 
God of love, like Buddha. In- 
stead. He must be a tribal God 
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—a God of war, and of cruelty. 

How hasty and supeficial I 
was in my judgement! 

Nevertheless, even then I rea- 
lized that a God —if He were 
truly the Creator — had every 
right to lay down whatever law 
He wished. Such were my first 
impressions of the Old Testa- 
ment! 

Yet, I was delighted with the 
stories, the vast historical and 
sociological panorama that was 
unfolded before me. And I took 
great interest in the primitive so- 
cial customs and organizations 
of those days. 

After delighting in all these 
remarkable and colorful pag- 
eants of early civilization, and 
after reading the dire preachings 
of the prophets that shook one’s 
soul, the religious content of the 
gospels naturally appeared to be 
far too simple, too meagre, un- 
impressive — yes, and even 
insipid! 

Of course, this was due to the 
fact that I did not then realize 
all that was involved in the New 
Testament. My reaction to the 
Bible at that time was like that 
of a child wild with ecstasy 
when he has been permitted to 
peep into the magical, wonderful 
land of fairy tales. 

In this, my first acquaintance 
with the Bible, I missed its whole 
message, and I did not consider 
it a book of religious dogma, be- 
cause of its lack of metaphysics 
which had always intrigued me, 
and which I had come to con- 
sider as the hallmark of religion. 

I thought that the religion of 
the Bible was little less than a 
form of tribal worship, an an- 
achronism, harking back to the 
dawn of civilization and of no 
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value in our days of scientific 
discoveries and social develop- 
ment. 

I still did not understand the 
difference between Catholicism 
and Protestantism; nor had I any 
idea of the true Faith and its 
dogmas. 

On reading some Baptist ex- 
position of the Christian Faith, 
I began to take more serious in- 
terest in these controversies, and 
reread the Bible, paying partic- 
ular attention to the gospels. 

Slowly, the teachings of Christ 
took on a meaning for me, and I 
recognized them as something 
worthy of serious consideration 
—as fundamental for a man’s 
faith. 

Some of my Buddhist friends 
also read the Bible, and at times, 
openly criticized Christianity to 
the embarrassment of our fellow 
prisoners of the Christian Faith. 
But this was not due to their fail- 
ing to understand what they 
read. 

Occasionally, we were able to 
have some serious arguments to- 
gether; and our conclusion was 
that: being a religion of faith, 
and not of reason, Christianity 
could not be compared with Bud- 
dhism—which, according to its 
founder's own words, was a re- 
ligion and logic. 

Daily I read more and more 
about Christianity, now from one 
book, then from another. But I 
still had doubts about the faith, 
and my preference for Buddhism 
remained unshaken. 

I did not consider Christianity 
as anything else but a faith pro- 
fessed by other people...a 
thing that was of no real concern 
to me. Such was my vanity and 
conceit, that I considered it as 
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something beneath my int 
ne dignity. I missed the z 
- letely, the “g 
tidings,” e frantic app 
Ons Ea was addressing t 
wretched sinners. 
Spiritual Grop 

At this time, I was far 
being an out and out materi¢ 
or pragmatic scientist. By 
I had bequn to lose {fait 
materialistic science, and ce 
quently, in the value of ¢ 
munist theories. ’ 

By 1948, I had defin 
reached the state of mind wi 
while admitting that mater 
and pragmatic science hod 
much for the welfare of ; 
kind, and had truly adva 
man’s knowledge of himse 
of his environment, and whilem 
luctantly recognizing, also, im 
the professed aims of { 
munism, Socialism, and. the 
appeared to be of greater be 
to mankind and a more log 
form of social reorganizat 
than any other we knew | of 
that date, I could not ce 
mise on the moral and spi rit 
issues relating to man’s 
ideals. 

I was convinced that, 
discarding, or the locking 
system of any of the tre 
dental principles of religion ¢ 
morality, the material dah 
ments of mankind, . whether 
scientific or social, would 1 
bring about the downfall, thes 
struction, and even the totd 
tinction of mankind. 

On this issue, I di ye 
with the wildly optinialie 
phytes and protagonists of Cog 
munism and Socialism; and; ¢ 
was this moral and spiritu 
pect of the problem thaya 








me from the total loss of faith in 
any religion at all. 

I believed even then, that man 
needs not only the material 
benefits of science, but also the 
higher and nobler = spiritual 
ideals which only religion can 
provide. I appreciated the value 
of science, but I could not ac- 
cept it as the complete answer 
fo man's noblest and finest 
instincts. 

It seemed to be that religion 
in some form or other was re- 
quired; in spite of progress of 
science. Even in my college 
days, I was convinced that re- 
ligion, and especially Buddhism, 
could not be discredited and dis- 
tegarded as easily as the ma- 
fetialists would have you 
believe. 

Nevertheless, this conviction 
has always remained firm in my 
mind, and as a result, I have al- 
ways had a great respect for all 
the major religions of the world, 
although my knowledge of them 
was scanty. I was not impressed 
by those which were not based 
oi reason and logic. It was this 
dititude of mind that led me to 
my early rejection of Christian- 
ity, Islamism, and Hinduism — 
these, I felt, were outmoded by 
the modern age. 

As I read and reread the Bible 
to while away long hours of 
each day in a solitary cell, I 
began to grasp in part, the mes- 
sage contained in the Gospels. 
Tread with interest the parts 
where the prophets foretell the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ as 
the Savious of mankind; but I 
did not take them very seriously. 

Iwas shocked and terrified by 

pronouncements of the 
Pfophets; for, in the spiritual ex- 
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perience I was passing through, 
I had been thinking often of 
what the next war would be like, 
and of the end of the world and 
the ruin of all civilization. 

In Buddhist literature, there 
are also to be found many pre- 
dictions about the last days of 
the present epoch; they depict 
the suffering of all mankind, and 
the total destruction of the whole 
universe, which would be fol- 
lowed by the evolution of a new 
and purer universe, with the 
coming of the next Buddha. 

These prophecies of Buddhism 
are, to some extent, similar in 
content to what is contained in 
the writings of the prophets of 
the Bible, especially the Book of 
Daniel, and in the Apocolypse of 
St. John. 

This similarity induced me to 
make a more serious study of the 
Bible, for it seemed to me that 
the Bible and Buddhist myth- 
ology confirmed one another. 

I realize that this sounds like 
a presumption on my part, as I 
had so little knowledge of Chris- 
tianity at the time. But I thought 
so then, and felt it very strongly 
at that period of my studies. 

Even the Commandments and 
Beatitudes seemed similar to the 
“Mingalathoke” and the Ten 
Precepts of Buddhism; and the 
latter also contains, more or less, 


like ideas about heaven and 
hell. 


(In the next issue, Colonel 
Maung will tell of his spiritual 
awakening, doubts, and con- 
tinued searching for the true 
faith as he awaits liberation from 
his prison cell; and of the events 
which led to his final conversion 
to Catholicism.) 
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missionary in their searc the 
light of the true Faith. 

Could one Missionary of Ss#Beter _ 
and Paul, whose guidance is so 
urgently needed be you? ; 

If you feel drawn to the Mission- 
ary Priesthood or Brotherhood, join 
the ranks of the Missionaries of Ss. 
Peter and Paul who have been help- 
ing young lads like these fer more 
than one hundred years in mission 
outposts throughout the globe. For 


more information, write: 
~~ 


of millions of missionl Yy 
sters await the guidanc@ of the- 
r 


VOCATIONS DIRECTOR, f 
MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 East Boston Bovlevard Detroit 2, 








